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at Versailles, were  the most cold-blooded of all, and  it  is

certain that no more cruel or cold-blooded murderer ever lived

than Fournier, called the  American.    The  murders in the

provinces caused as little excitement in Paris as the murders

in Paris itself.    France was as apathetic on the subject as

Paris.    The example set by Jourdan Coupe-t^te at Avignon

had been followed, and the prisons had been cleared in a new

and very summary manner.    Yet it must not be forgotten

that, criminal as this apathy was, it was induced by a fear

that France would be betrayed from within if its defenders

assembled on the frontiers and left traitors at home, even if

shut up in strong prisons.    Sad, cruelly sad as the sequel of

August 10 proved to be, it is yet not without its bright

characteristics.     Never was more  self-devotion shown, and

never was more heroism displayed, than on those memorable

days.    The tie of friendship was' recognized, and those who

condemn Danton and his criminal neglect, must yet praise him

for his willingness to save any who were recommended to him

as being worthy of safety.